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doubt instructive, had the statistics contained a 
comparative table of salaries paid in the various 
universities or groups of universities quoted by 
Sir J. A. Ewing. 

Turning to the paper read by the vice-chancellor 
of Liverpool University, one is struck by the clear 
exposition of the subject, the principles enunci¬ 
ated, and the policy suggested. The aggregate 
income of twenty-one institutions of university 
rank in Great Britain has been carefully analysed. 
From the figures given we find that students’ fees 
amount to 39-7 per cent, of the total income; Par¬ 
liamentary grants, 36-5 per cent. ; and local 
authority grants, plus income from endowments, 
23-7 per cent. As the aggregate income is more 
than 200,000/. short of the estimated expenditure, 
Dr. Adami suggests that the prospective deficit 
should be met by additional grants from local 
sources. He thinks that the contribution from 
the city in which the university is situated should 
be at least one penny in the pound, and that the 
other authorities, town and county, of the district 
served by the university should contribute at least 
one halfpenny in the pound. I he only criticism 
we have to offer upon this is that Dr. Adami is 
too modest in his demands. There seems to be 
no sound reason why the whole of the local 
authorities in the Kingdom, urban and rural, 
should not contribute a uniform rate of one penny 
in the pound. The universities are not local, but 
national. Undoubtedly a penny rate for the whole 
country would ensure a greater measure of sta¬ 
bility, and would go far to solve the problem of 
university finance. 

Regarding the question of salaries, Dr. Adami 
quotes extensively and effectively from the memo¬ 
randum prepared by the Interim Committee of 
the Conference of University Authorities and the 
Association of University Teachers. The scale 
of salaries suggested by the committee, and after¬ 
wards adopted by the conference, is given, as is 
also the estimated additional income required to 
put the scale into immediate operation in England 
and Wales. A rough estimate places the sum at 
about 350,000 1. 

On the subject of the superannuation of uni¬ 
versity teachers Dr. Adami is on firm ground 
when he says that the matter cannot rest where 
it is at present. The recent grant of 500,000 1 . 
from the Treasury (acceptable as it is) for the 
purpose of augmenting the superannuation allow¬ 
ances of certain of the senior members of the 
staffs of the universities is not only totally in¬ 
adequate for its ostensible purpose, but also sub- 
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jects those university teachers who have seen teach¬ 
ing in schools or technical institutions outside the 
university to differential treatment of quite an 
unjustifiable character. At present a schoolmaster 
of standing cannot accept a position in the uni¬ 
versity without a loss of pension benefits. This 
rift between the universities and the schools and 
technical and training colleges outside the uni¬ 
versities cannot be allowed to continue. Anyone 
who has the best interests of the universities at 
heart will agree with Dr. Adami that “some 
method must be discovered whereby years spent 
in one service are duly recognised in the other 
for pension purposes.” We have on more than 
one occasion expressed the same opinion in these 
columns. 

One other point. No discussion of university 
finance where Parliamentary grants are involved 
would be complete without reference to the rela¬ 
tion of the State to the university. There are 
some who see in the growing financial intimacy 
between the State and the university a threat to 
the autonomy of the latter. Whether this opinion 
is shared by our readers or not, we believe that 
the freedom of the university is so vital for its 
efficiency and its highest development that it is 
the duty of every university teacher to guard 
jealously this most valuable possession, and we 
believe they will not fail in this duty. It was 
natural and fitting, therefore, that the subject 
should come up for discussion at the Oxford con¬ 
gress, and, considering the issues involved, it is 
perhaps not a matter for surprise that it gave rise 
to one of the outstanding incidents of the con¬ 
gress—a brilliant speech by Sir Michael Sadler on 
the freedom of the university. 


The Bible. 

The Bible: Its Nature and Inspiration. By 
Edward Grubb. (Published for the Woodbrooke 
Extension Committee.) Pp. 247. (London: 
The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., 1920.) 2s. 6 d. 

net. 

N this handy little paper-covered volume Mr. 
Grubb gives us a most readable and interest¬ 
ing historical account of the Bible and of our 
knowledge of its growth and development. As 
the advertisement on the cover justly says :— 

“This . . . book explains what the Bible really 
is, and why Christians value it above all other 
books. Many suppose that if the Bible is not 
literally true, from beginning to end, it is of t?o 
use at all. That is quite unreasonable. The 
presence of human imperfection in the work of 
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the men who wrote the Bible is no proof what¬ 
ever that they had not a real and living message 
from God to the people for whom they wrote— 
and for us, if we will take the trouble to under¬ 
stand it.” 

Mr. Grubb is a believing Christian, and 
writes for Christians with a breadth of view 
that is a tribute to the writer’s common- 
sense and humanity (in the higher sense of the 
word). One wishes one could say as much for 
many so-called “ Rationalistic ” writers, some of 
whom have been more bigoted and more intoler¬ 
ant, more narrow and uninformed, than the worst 
Roman “cagot” or Calvinistic heresy-hunter that 
ever lived. However, these professional anti- 
Christian fanatics are nowadays almost a thing of 
the past. A few who still survive here and there 
are mere relics of the mid-Victorian age who do 
not count. We are talking of Britain, of course; 
in France the species still lives and flourishes. 

Nothing has contributed more to the rout of the 
old-fashioned Freethinkers than the discoveries 
that have been made since the ’seventies in the 
realm of ancient Oriental history and anthro¬ 
pology, which have shown that the Old Testament 
was not, as those of our grandfathers who con¬ 
sidered themselves enlightened supposed, a col¬ 
lection of baseless fables, but real history, some¬ 
times in the guise of legend, but more often in 
that of genuine copies of ancient annals. The 
cuneiform discoveries of Rawlinson and George 
Smith, the recovery of the ancient history of Egypt 
to the confusion of the supposedly intelligent but 
really extremely credulous Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, the finding of the Moabite Stone, and the 
critical study of the text of the historical books 
of the Old Testament, have all shown that in the 
Bible we are dealing with real history and with 
tradition based upon facts. They show also that, 
in the obvious myths, such as those of the Crea¬ 
tion and the Deluge, we have before us extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting accounts akin to the cosmo- 
gonical myths of the Babylonians, pointing to the 
origin of Hebrew civilisation. But in the relief 
which these discoveries gave to those Christians 
who demanded “ belief in” the Bible (a phrase that 
meant everything to them, though to the more in¬ 
structed it might mean anything or nothing) as a 
condition of their faith in Christianity, and in the 
triumph which the godly felt had been vouch¬ 
safed to them over the vain imaginings of the un¬ 
godly, the new discoveries were hailed as “prov¬ 
ing the Bible ”—as showing irrefragably that the 
Biblical books were all “inspired” truth, and that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch after all. One sees 
that this would be of great interest and import- 
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ance to a professing Jew', but one is puzzled to 
know how, even if Moses did not “write the 
Pentateuch,” the fact could affect the faith of a 
Christian. A new law was given to the world 
by Our Lord, based, indeed, on the traditional 
beliefs and teachings of His people, the Jews, but 
owing nothing of its authority to them. Some 
Christians, however, of the Reformed Churches 
have alw'ays been more Jew than Christian ! 

There is, indeed, little fact behind the idea which 
one often meets that archaeological discovery 
has “ proved ” the literal truth of the whole of the 
Old Testament, and incidentally “ shown that 
Darwin was all wrong ” (a very prevalent idea). 
Similarly, as little fact supports the idea of the old- 
fashioned Rationalists that the Bible was from 
beginning to end an invention of designing priests. 
Archaeological discovery has certainly “proved the 
truth ” of the Old Testament, but not in the literal 
sense which alone is comprehended by the simple- 
minded. Both the Tale of Troy and the Arthurian 
Legend are doubtless “ true ” in that they are in¬ 
dubitably based on fact, and that is what archaeo¬ 
logical discovery shows us with regard, for ex¬ 
ample, to the books of Joshua and Judges. 
“Kings” and “Chronicles” are annals; they are 
(as we can see by comparison with contemporary 
historical documents, Egyptian and Assyrian, as 
well as from internal evidence) more trustworthy 
than the others, as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle may 
be more trustworthy than .Giraldus Cambrensis or 
Geoffrey of Monmouth; they are on the same 
level as such chroniclers, no less, but also no more. 
The Bible must be looked at as objectively as any 
other scripture; and if we study it so, and also with 
reverence as the foundation of Christ’s teaching, 
and as a Holy Book inspired by the Spirit of God, 
because it is the work of man, we shall understand 
many things that hitherto have been hid from us, 
and see- clearly where formerly we were blind. 

This is the position that Mr. Grubb holds in 
common with all enlightened Christians of to-day, 
whether English Catholic, Presbyterian, or Free. 
Rome still seems to affirm “verbal” inspiration 
officially. The English reformed branch of the 
Western Catholic Church, with its freedom won 
by the Reformation from the dead hand of ancient 
official pronouncements made in the days of ignor¬ 
ance, has during the last fifty years obtained for 
itself a reputation for freedom of discussion and 
scientific criticism of Biblical matters on the part 
of its learned divines even more honourable than 
that of its fellow Protestant Churches. Many of 
the greatest lights of the “ Higher Criticism ” 
have been English Churchmen, and obscurantist 
circles have often been scandalised by the fact. 
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Unhappily, one or two of the “ Higher Critics ” 
have gone much too far with their textual criti¬ 
cism, and honestly, but mistakenly, have invented 
a new' Old Testament of their own imagining, and 
a very dull and uninspired thing at that. The 
text of the real Book is often obscure, and not 
seldom corrupt, so that it must be emended, but 
not so much so as to be a sort of Bacon-Shake- 
speare cryptogram which can be elucidated only 
by methods strongly reminiscent of Mrs. Gallup ! 
The “ Higher Criticism ” does not connote this 
sort of fantasy; w'hat it really is Mr. Grubb shows 
with both knowledge and skill. From his little 
book the interested reader can see just how far 
archeological discovery has confirmed the general 
historical character of the legendary and annalistic 
books of the Old Testament, and he will be able 
to realise what “textual criticism” means in the- 
case of Hebrew manuscripts; the distinctions be¬ 
tween the different schools of early Jewish re¬ 
ligious writers that “wrote the Bible ’’—the 
Jahvist (“J ”), the Elohist (“E”), and the Priestly 
(“ P ”) writers—will be made clear to him. He 
will also be able to understand the fact of the 
various “strata” of Isaiah, which can be printed, 
if necessary, in different colours to distinguish 
them. 

The Bible, treated scientifically and subjected to 
the same criticism as any other collection of ancient 
legends and poems, becomes extraordinarily in¬ 
teresting. If the sacred books of a religion cannot 
stand criticism, they are not worth much. The 
“ Book of Mormon ” cannot stand criticism ; the 
Holy Bible can and does. Literal truth at all 
times and in all places is not the question. 
Christianity does not stand or fall by the “verbal 
inspiration ” or literal “ truth ” of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but rests foursquare and secure on the teach¬ 
ing of its Founder as given to us in the New. 
He regarded the scriptures of His ancestors with 
the same reverence that we do, who seek out and 
study their origins and growth in order that we 
may the better understand the bases of our faith 
and so teach it ad majorem Dei g/ariam. H. H. 


Zoology for Medical Students. 

An Introduction to Zoology. By Prof. C. H. 
O’Donoghue. Pp. x + 501. (London: G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd., 1920.) 165. net. 

HE object of this volume is to provide a 
text-book for the zoological portion of the 
syllabus in biology for the first examination for 
medical degrees of the University of London, and 
for the first examination of the Conjoint Ex¬ 
amining Board in England. 

For an introduction to zoology for medical 
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students, the subjects discussed, the degree of 
fullness of treatment, and the order of their pre¬ 
sentation are admirably suited. After a pre¬ 
liminary chapter, the frog is first treated as an 
introduction to anatomy, physiology, and histo¬ 
logy ; then follow accounts of two free-living and 
two parasitic Protozoa—Amoeba and Paramtecium, 
Monocystis and the malaria parasite. A chapter 
is given to Hydra and Obelia, and another to the 
earthworm and Taenia, while the dogfish is treated 
at length. An account of the rabbit takes up 
nearly 100 pages, and this section includes—an 
excellent addition—descriptions of the skull of the 
dog, and of the brain and heart of the sheep. A 
chapter on histology and cytology follows, which 
deals mainly with cytology, including spermato¬ 
genesis and oogenesis; the section on embryology 
introduces the early development of Amphioxus 
and of the frog (which finds its place here instead 
of in the earlier chapters); while the chick and 
rabbit are treated more completely. A final chapter 
is devoted to evolution, variation, and heredity. 

The present writer is convinced that such a 
course, beginning with a fairly full account of an 
animal that goes on four legs, the internal 
arrangements of which correspond in some degree 
with what the beginner already knows of his own 
body, and then working upwards from the Pro¬ 
tozoa, is, as the author has found, the most satis¬ 
factory from the point of view of both teacher 
and student. The number of forms to be studied 
must be sufficiently large to serve as a basis for 
the wider appreciations and generalisations on the 
comprehension of which the value of the course 
to the medical student depends. Medicine is 
applied biology, and if the student does not grasp 
the fundamentals at this stage he will not do so 
from the specialised study of human anatomy and 
physiology at a later period. At the same time, 
as the author implies, the multiplication of types 
beyond what is strictly necessary to illustrate 
fundamental principles is to be deprecated as in¬ 
volving a study of unnecessary details. In the 
present state of the medical curriculum there is no 
excuse for presenting the ordinary student with 
a survey of the whole animal kingdom—a practice 
that perhaps still survives in places. A complete 
study of a few well-chosen forms, with similarly 
thorough laboratory work on those forms, is 
worth more for the purpose of giving an insight 
into biological principles—and infinitely more as a 
training in scientific method and thoroughness— 
than skimming over all or most of the phyla of 
Invertebrates and the classes, or even orders, of 
the Vertebrates. 

A few criticisms of details are necessary. The 
account of the physiology of digestion is, quite 
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